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For the Companion. 
OLIVE DBCKEBR. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


«Ye sassy hussy ye, I’ll er—hic!—I’ll teach yer man- 
ners!” The lifted hand, the bloated face, the fiery 
and bloodshot eyes all told how parental discipline 
was to be enforced. With innocent dark eyes dilated 
with fear, with quivering lip and chubby arms np- 
lifted, the babe, for it was little more, fled to her sister 
for shelter. There was safety in the very tones of her 
soft voice, as it murmured,—“There, there, Mandie, 
Olive will take care of you;” and heroic courage was 
written upon every feature of her beautiful face, as 
Olive Decker interposed her slender figure between 
her two sobbing sisters and her angry father. 

“Screen ’em, will yer?” he yelled, turning his fury 
upon her. “T’}l let yer know who’s master here.” 














Ah, more than one blow had Olive borne for them | 
before; yet she did not quail as the madman now dared 
hor to clear the way for him that he might wreak his | 
passion upon the babes. -But in his way some slight 


obstacle intervened, and with an oath he fell heavily | 


to the ground. 

“Hic!” he exclaimed, with a cunning leer, “excuse 
my making sech a low bow to your majesty. You 
look as—as high mighty as the Queen of Sheba. Sol- 
omon’s rather out er wisdom now—hic !—that’s a fac’— 
flatter ’n pancake. Boo hoo!” he sniffed, wiping his 
eyes with maudlin self-pity. “Ter think, Olive, ’t ye 
should so disrespect yer poor father—a father, too, as 
sets sich aexzample fur his fem’ly; sich a ’fectionate 
parent, too. O, ho, ho!” 

Poor Olive! Could any thing be worse than this? 
Even his anger was less contemptible than his drunken 
jests or his self-praise. She crept away, thankful that 
she could now give her sisters their supper and huddle 
them under the blankets. The fire was low, the wood 
all gone, and she had nothing better than cold corn- 
meal cake to give the hungry little ones. 

An hour or two after a careworn, cowed-looking 
woman entered. ‘O, Olive!” was her anguished ex- 
clamation. 

“Mother,” shé replied, in as cheerful an undertone 
as she could command, “‘he was better than usual. He 
hasn’t hurt Mandie nor Ellen. He’ll sleep now till 
morning. See, I covered him as well as I could.” 

There was something in the mild face, bent so lov- 
ingly towards her, that gave the poor wife and mother 
strength. 

“0, Olive, what a good girl—what a comfort you 
are!” 

Olive half-averted her face and spoke hurriedly, as 
ifanxious to be done with a difficult task. ‘I’ve seen 
Mrs. Willard, mother. She wants me, and I promised 
tocome next Wednesday.” 

“My child!” 

“Don’t cry, mother; it is best so. She'll pay me 
seventy-five cents a week, and that will give’you and 
the girls something to eat; something better than cold 
johnny cakes.” 

“But, Olive!” 

For the first time Olive’s face lost its look of reso- 
lution. “Mother, it is hard, but I go because I love 
you so.” 

“Iknow, I know!” rocking herself to and fro as if 
to still her own anguish; ‘‘and it’s for your good, dear. 
I suppose I’m selfish to wish to keep you in sucha 
home as this.” 

“Mother, don't! What do I care for my life any- 
where if I must leave you; you, once a lady in your 
own father’s house, in such a place as this, to be starv- 
ed, and cursed, and abused !” 

“Dear, dear!” sobbed Mrs. Decker, now wholly over- 
come; “it does cut me to the heart to have you take 
my troubles on your young shoulders so. I can bear 
them, for I am used to such trials.” 

“And I am bitter and proud, and can’t say it’s all 
right. Right!” she repeated, with a shuddering glance 
at that prone figure in its drunken sleep. 

A touching look of resignation crossed Mrs. Decker’s 
pale face. It was all the answer Olive needed. “Moth- 
er,” she said, softly, and her tearful eyes shone with 
Courageous light, “I am young, and strong, and reso- 
tute; and I can do every thing for you and the girls; 
see if I don’t.” 

Mrs. Decker shook her head. “It’s one thing to 
talk, another to be any body’s servant; and you are 
Proud and—O dear, what would my family say if they 
knew you were going out to work ?” 

“Nothing is a disgrace, nothing in this world but sin, 

mother,” 
For one moment, looking in that resolute face, 
bright with hope and courage, Mrs. Decker’s fears were 
‘tilled, and she gazed, and gazed, so fondly, so caress- 
ingly, that Olive’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Did you see Paget, mother 2” 

‘Yes, but he wouldn’t promise. Said he should sell 
your father all the liquor he needed, if he paid for it. 
There will come a day when he will see the sin of such 
business;” and then both sighed. But, thank God, 
sd lived to see a day when such doings were no 
onger tolerated by public opinion; lived, alas, to 


See that rumseller’s sons all sleeping in drunkards’ 
graves, 
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lard is as proud as folks say, why, I can leave her.” 
; Three months after Olive sat again by her mother’s 
| Side, this time with her shawl and bonnet on. Her 
i beautiful face was almost cheerful, her eyes beamed 
, With love as they rested upon her mother’s face. | 
“Mother,” she laughed, “you hold on by a bit of my 
shawl, as if afraid I was going to fly.” 
“You look so good to me, Olive. You’ve done us 
so much good. Don’t you see how chirked up I am? 
_A good cup of tea, now, does rest me so; and I keep 
' thinking, too, Olive brought it; Olive hid it for me in 
the meal-room. The children are most crazy over 
their new dresses; and you really like Miss Willard!” 
“O, mother, she’s—there! she is just the best woman 
‘I ever set eyes on! Why, she don’t care any more 
for all her grandeur than I do for this old calico. She 
is just a mother to me, and as proud of my fine ironing 
| or nice cooking as if I was her daughter.” 
_ Her eager tones fell, and it was long before she could 
resume. 
| “It’s all gone, mother, all. He would have it. They 
| Say the law upholds him as long as I am a minor. 
| Mrs. Willard tried to reason with him. Esquire Wil- 
lard took himin hand. Well, he’d promise when he 
was steady, but the moment he got a little more to 
drink he woyld hang round the house, and coax, and 
threaten, and tease, until I had to put him off with a 
part of my wages. And now it’s all gone, every cent; 
all my hard work, all the nice things I’d been planning 
, for you, Mandie’s shoes, and that isn’t the worst; the 
disgrace maddens me. ‘Old Decker’s on a high spree,’ 
they say. ‘Paget ought to be shot for selling him liq- 
uor; taking his children’s bread out of their mouths. 
| They say his oldest girl can’t keep a cent of her’—and 
by that time poor Mrs. Willard’s face will be all of a 
glow as she gives them a wink, and then she’ll steal 
such a pitying look at me. Over and over I’ve heard 
‘such words as these during the past three months. 
Mother, I’m going to Lowell, where nobody can fling 
_at old Decker’s daughter, or, what’s as bad, pity me. 
‘Don’t; I must have my say. When I’m once there he 
can’t follow me. I can earn three times as much, too, 
and I'll send the money to Mr. Prouty, and he will 
’ buy you all the comforts of life.” 
l “Dear, dear!” sobbed the poor wife. ‘Once, Olive, 
you might have been proud of your father; but now”— 
and for a moment she buried her worn face in her 
check apron and shook with the might of her grief. 
, But she was not wont to indulge herself in giving way 
. to sorrow; so her patient face was soon uncovered, 
| wearing its old calm look, and she answered Olive’s 
eager, questioning look with—‘“It’s best you should go, 
dear. I'll try not to complain.” 

Ah, how much it cost to keep this, simple resolution 
as bravely as she did! 

Then Olive went back to earn and save enough from 
her father’s rapacious appetite to carry her to Lowell. 
Three dollars a month were then called large wages, 
and it would cost twelve dollars to go to Lowell. She 
had no wardrobe, but kind Mrs. Willard added all she 
could from her own, which was by no means ample. 
People then did not wear their thrifty fortunes all on 
their backs. 

Six months passed before Olive dared to trust to her 
slender purse. It had cost a thousand expedients to 








‘Well, mother, don’t worry about me ; if Mrs. Wil- | 





keep its contents from her father. And when Mrs. 


“LL LET YER KNOW WHO’sS MASTER HERE,” 


Willard packed her basket with all the cold dainties it 
would hold, and kissed the adventurous child good-by, 
her heart failed her from anxiety. But Olive’s bright 
face wore such a hopeful, trustfal look that she would 
not say one word to dampen her ardor. 

The driver of the old-fashioned stage coach was a 
man who magnified his office. Judge, then, of Mrs. 
Willard’s surprise when, upon his return trip, four 
days after, he actually stopped his coach before her 
door, and ran up to rap upon it with his heavy whip- 
handle. Nothing could more eloquently* have told 
what an impression Olive’s beauty, and courage, and 
unselfish devotion made upon all who knew her. The 
driver’s conduct was an event without precedent. 
Every urchin in the village had heard of it before he 
got back to his horses. 

*“Ma’am,” said he, doffing his cap, “I kerried that 
are gal safe. Ye see, I went to a cousin 0’ mine, as 
nice a widder woman as I knows of, and she promised 
to board her on tick and be good to her. When I took 
her fare she pulled out her handkercher and counted 
out the hull lot. ’Twas in quarters, and fifties, and 
ninepences, too; all her little savin’s. I declare, it 
kinder burnt my fingers. Says I, ‘I’ll bet all the oats 
my team’ll eat that you haint got a cent left.’ ‘O, take 
it,’ she says, as cheery as could be. ‘I am going to 
earn ever so much more.’ ‘You won’t catch me doin’ 
no sech mean thing,’ says I. ‘Keep half for spendin’ 
money.’ Them bright eyes were full, then. She 
couldn’t git out a word o’ thanks. Whoa, Bill! Good 
day, ma’am. My team aint use ter sech delays; but I 
knew you’d be glad enough to hear she was safe and 
sound.” 

From time to time Mrs. Willard would hear that 
Olive was doing well. The broker-down house upon 
the hill grew more comfortable. The younger sisters 
joined her at Lowell, and there, working steadily all 
day and attending the evening schools,—a privilege 
these poor girls valued highly,—Olive and her sisters 
became better scholars, truer ladies, than many upon 
whom every advantage had been lavished. 

Some years after Mrs. Willard heard her kitchen 
door open, softly. Her neighbors were too sure of a 
welcome to stand and knock. She looked up, dropped 
her dish-towel, and hastened to dry her hands; for 
there, within the doorway—the shed door, too—stood 
a lovely woman, tall, lithe and graceful, her bright 
eyes beaming with the light of an agreeable recognition. 
e “Lancaster can’t show such a lady as that,” thought 
Mrs. Willard, as she glanced at the velvet bonnet, 
blooming with rare flowers, the perfectly fitted cloak 
of English broadcloth, and the rich furs, then unknown 
in country villages. 

‘Please walk into the other room, ma’am,” was said 
aloud, in a polite but reserved tone. 

“Ah,” answered the lady, quietly seating herself, 
with a merry sparkle in her dark eye, “I’m not afraid 
of this nice kitchen. How natural it does look! I’ve 
sat here more than once before.” 

“Tt can’t be Alfred’s oldest”—puzzled Mrs. Willard— 
“Susan Crawford? Dear, no; for you’ve not a bit of 
the family look.” 7 

“Why, Mrs. Willard, don’t you know me? Well,” 
and here the color rose in her fair cheek, “well, I never 
have forgotten you, nor all your kindness to me, never.” 

“Do tell!” gasped Mrs. Willard, coloring, too; “I 


“What, Olive! can’t remember little Olive Decker'” 

“Little Olive!” cried Mrs. Willard, catching hold of 
her guest, with tears in her eyes. And then her ad- 
miring gaze dwelt delightedly upon the changes time 
and good fortune had wrought. ‘Well, well, I must 
say I never expected to see such a stylish lady in one 
of my kitchen chairs. Take off your bonnet, this min- 
ute. Why, little Olive Decker!” 

“But who put it into my head first, Mrs. Willard ? 
Who made me believe I vowld make something of my- 
self? Doyouremember? Why, I never took astep on- 
ward that I didn’t think—just what Mrs. Willard told 
me; how glad she will be.” 

“And I am glad; tell me all about it, now.” 

“Do you remember you used to say I had a natural 
talent fur making pretty bonnets and caps ?” 

“To be sure; why, you could make a new one out of 
old.” 

“Well, I used to trim the mill girls’ bonnets after my 
day’s work was over, and they all got crazy over what 
they called my Anack. ‘Set up a shop, Olive, do, now, 
they’d tease, ‘and in five years you'll have the biggest 
glass front in town.’ Well, I did; and true enough it 
came to pass. All the grandees came to me. ‘Such 
style! such taste. Did you learn your trade in Boston ? 
Wonderful! nobody can suit me after Miss Decker ;” 
and away they’d flutter and advertise me to a friend.” 

“You don’t say,” exclaimed Mrs. Willard; ‘“‘and are 
you at your trade now?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Olive, archly, but with a 
rising color. 

“Aha! I see, you are married.” 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Willard, and I have a husband that 
would satisfy even you; a good, temperate, Christian 
man. When he asked me to marry him I dared not 
accept him, much as I admired him, for he was a rich 
man’s son, highly connected, and I thought, fond of his 
wine, I dare say. But I soon learned that he never 
tasted adrop. Well, I have found him true to all his 
professions, and I”’— 

“You are just my good little Olive, not one mite 
proud or spoiled,” smilingly interrupted Mrs. Willard. 

“Ah, Mrs, Willard, I hope I am something better; 
for then I was proud and wilful. I could not see why 
God should permit me to suffer. You dealt faithfully 
with me in that, as in earthly things; your words kept 
by me; I had no true peace until I found it at my Sa- 
viour’s feet.” 

Mrs. Willard pressed her friend’s hand, too much 
moved to speak, for now all her fears for Olive’s hap- 
piness were indeed over, since she was rich towards’ 
God—rich for time and for eternity. 


———-— +9 





For the Companion. 
SUSY ON MOUNT PISGAH. 
By Grandmother Trew. 

We had come to Mount Pisgah intending to stay . 
through July and August, so we made ourselves quite 
athome. Weconsisted of myself—Grandmother Trew 
—my daughter Fanny, (only a step-daughter, the child 
of Mr. Trew by a former marriage) and her two chil- 
dren, Susy and baby Ned, with a nurse to look after 
them; Cherry, the canary bird, and. Frisky, whose ac- 
quaintance you have already made. It was quite a 
family to transport to such a height, but here we all 
were, safe and sound, ready to enjoy every thing. 

We had taken board in a farmer’s family, a Mr. 
Somers, who had a neat, stirring wife, two grown sons 
and three daughters ; the sons worked with their father 
on the farm, and the daughter assisted their mother i 
the housework, as they kept no servants. 

It was a pleasant old house, full of fresh air and gen- 
uine comfort, and spotlessly clean in every part. 
There were no idle hands there in the morning; but af- 
ter dinner the daughters dressed themselves in light 
calicoes or muslins and sat down to sew, looking very 
neat and pretty. Stella, the second daughter, was a 
beauty ; fair, blue-eyed, with the freshest of roses blush- 
ing on her cheeks, and soft, brown hair, to which nature 
had given the prettiest kind of crimp. She was so full 
of life, and flitted about the house with such a springy 
step and blithesome voice, singing as she worked, that 
we often said to each other, “There is grace and beauty 
acity belle might covet;” indeed, no dancing-master 
could have given such elasticity and freedom, such 
dainty curves and turns to every movement. 

There was a most charming back-yard, large and 
grassy, and shaded by trees; this had five hen-copps in 
it, each enclosing a motherly hen, whose downy little 
chickens ran about among the grass, peeping and peck- 
ing up crumbs, to Susy’s intense delight. Her canary 
bird, Cherry, who had always been her chief pet, now 
sank into insignificance beside these. They were little 
darlings, and their curious ways beguiled many an 
hour, even of the older members of the party. We took 
our chairs out into this yard; and sitting there under 
the wide heavens, with that glorious panorama of hill 
and dale unrolled before our vision, we looked anti ad- 
mired, and tried to read and sew, though for the first 
few days looking was our principal occupation, so en- 
chanting was that wide outlook on the world below. I 
think we all left home-cares and vexations behind us; 
somewhere between the valley and Mount Pisgah the 





am beat ; I can’t recall your name to save my life.” 


burden had rolled off, and we were ali gay and mirth- 
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ful as children; no more like the Trews of the valley 
than the frolicsome Frisky, who went careecring from 
side to side of the great pasture, flinging out his heels 
like a two-year old colt, was like the demure old Frisky 
who stood in the narrow stall at home. It was good for 
us all to be with nature, face to face, heart to heart—not 
the trimmed, polished, ornamented nature of the val- 
ley, but the rugged, untainted, unadorned nature of the 
woods and hills—nature in undress, and away from com- 
pany and contamination. 

We rose at half-past five, and breakfasted at six. 
Our first morning visit was to the pantry, on the lower 
shelf of which we were sure to find three large tumblers 
of new milk, one for Susy, one for her mother and one 
for Grandmother Trew; no nectar was ever more deli- 
cious, even when quaffed on “high Olympus ;”’ then 
Susy must run to the door to see “the chickies,” and 
could hardly be brought in in time for breakfast, 
though her appetite, like that of us all, was something 
wonderful to see. Into the long dining-room the morn- 
ing sun shone at the open door, round which climbed 
roses and a morning-glory vine, whose crimson and 
purple blossoms nodded a bright “good morning” to 
us; and among which Cherry's cage hung in a pretty 
little thicket of green leaves. He sang his blithest 
songs, and evidently enjoyed country life as much as 
any of the party. 

Breakfast over, Susy had plenty of occupation, She 
must go with Justin when he fed the pigs, and be lifted 
up where she could look over and sec them put their 
great ugly mouths into the trough and swallow down 
its contents after their piggish fashion; then to the lit- 
tle yard where two spotted calves, Clover and White- 
face, were to be fed with milk, and where she pulled 
up little tufts of grass and held out to them; at first, 
she was afraid of both pigs and calves, but soon made 
friends with them, and with all the other living things 
about the place. Sometimes Mr. Somers, or one of 
“the boys,” as he always called his sons, would give 
her aride to the mill, holding her on the broad seat, 
while her little feet rested on the bags; but the delight 
of delights was to be lifted into the great ox-cart and ride 
with the men to the “ten-acre lot,” about a mile off, 
where her mother or Bridget would walk over and 
bring her home. We heard nothing for hours after but 
wonderful imitations of the “haws” and “gees,” and 
detailed accounts of all she had seen and done in the 
“great big wagon-cart.” 

Sometimes Jenny Somers would take her with her 
when she went berrying—getting the beautiful red 
raspberries which grew wild all about that region; on 
which occasions Susy always carried a basket, in a very 
important, business-like way, and brought home a red 
face, red hands, stained apron and torn dress, but 
never any berries in her basket, because “they all 
woul / go into my mouth, mamma—you needn’t laugh, 
for they truly would, Grandmother Trew.” She always 
called me Grandmother Trew, because when at home 
she had another grandmother—Grandmother Stone. 
Susy was busy from morning till night; if nothing bet- 
ter was to be done, she had the chickens to feed, going 
first to Mrs. Somers and begging bread : “Please a good, 
large picce, ‘cause they so hungry—almost as hungry as 
Susy is,” which appeal usually brought, not only bread 
for the chickies, but a cooky or ginger cake for the lit- 
tle beggar herself. 

It was curious to see how she changed all her plays 
after coming to Mount Pisgah; instead of caring for 
dolls, she had imaginary cows, and hen-coops and 
chickens; and played skim the milk, and make butter, 
and pound beef-steak, and bake pies and cookies. 
These processes were full of novelty to her, and good 
Mrs. Somers let her follow her every where about the 
house. We did not wonder at her enthusiasm; for the 
butter-making and cooking, as carried on in that clean, 
breezy kitchen and pantry, were something attractive to 
us all. All farmers’ wives are not neat, nor all farmers’ 
kitchens clean and cheery, but Mrs. Somers was; and 
her housekeeping the very poetry of work, it seemed to 
us, as we watched her and her daughters doing every 
thing so skilfully, and with so little apparent fatigue. 
The results were so charming, too—such feathery bis- 
cuit, such delicately cooked ham, such tender steak, 
such fresh boiled eggs, such pure, rich cream to cat on 
our berries and drink in our coffee, and such delicious 
custards and puddings as their abundant supply of 
milk, cream and eggs could furnish, were enough to 
make our palates water. O, if farmers’ families but 
knew their privileges! But Grandmother Trew is com- 
pelled to say, after ® somewhat extended experience 
among farmers and farmers’ wives, that very few of 
them do, and such delicious fare is the exception, 
rather than the rule among them; and that while sur- 
rounded by all the materials requisite for a luxurious 
table, you often, alas, how often! find heavy, half-baked 
bread, greasy meats, a disgusting compound of lard and 
saleratus called soda biscuit, and a profusion of wretch- 
ed pies, clammy, doughy, greasy, and every way dis- 
gusting. Woe to the “city boarders” who have planted 
themselves for the summer in such a family. Even 
the clear breezes which blow over the hill, so full of 
life-giving freshness, can scarcely preserve health with 
such a regimen, or make the country, with all its de- 
lights, only an attractive residence to invalids. We were 
not invalids, but genuine lovers of the country, and 
glad to 

“Steal awhile away from every cumbering care,” 


and refresh body and soul by communion with the for- 
ests and hills; but nevertheless did we appreciate Mrs. 
Somers’ exquisite neatness and enjoy the good things 
she set before us. 

The second week in July a new enjoyment came— 
hay-making. How charming it was to hear the mow- 
ers whetting their scythes on the hill-side, and then to 
watch them as they swung these scythes back and forth 
in their strong arms, cutting long swaths of dewy, fra- 
grant grass, and to inhale the delicious odor that came 
wafted to us on every breeze! At first, Susy mourned 
because all the pretty clover-blossoms and butter-cups 
were cut down,—“such pretty, pretty fowers, Grand- 


Grandmother Trew?” But when Mr. Somers took her 
with him in “the great ox-wagon-cart,” and let her 
(Bridget being along also) see them lift the hay into it, 
piling it up higher and higher with their strong arms 
and long pitchforks, and then allowed her to be lifted 
up and seated on the very top of the fragrant load, her 
delight knew no bounds, and she filled the whole air 
with her joyful shouts. Never did a queen seated on a 
royal throne look more excited or triumphant than she, 
as they drove the oxen with the huge load up the hill, 
through the yard, and into the barn, the great wheels 
creaking at every step. Her hat was off, her face red 
as a peony, (“piney,”” Mr. Somers called it,) and her 
hair one mass of moist tangle; but such a radiant spar- 
kle in her eye, such a glow on her cheek, such an exult- 
ant shout! “O, mamma! O, Grandmother Trew! O, 
baby! do you see me way up here, amost to the top of 
every thing! They pitched me up, they did, right into 
the hay grass, and it’s so nice up here; O, so nice!” 
And she clapped her hands, and jumped up and down, 
or tried to, but was sent over flat on her face by a little 
jostle of the cart; jumping up again she cried, “O, I love 
to tumble all down here, and I don’t care how much 
the oxes jolt me; I holded on all the time, didn’t you 
see ?”” 

We all followed the load into the barn, it being some- 
thing of a problem how the child was ever to reach 
mother earth again; but Mr. Somers knew how to un- 
load little girls as well as hay, and she was soon care- 
fully transported, first to the hay-mow, and then to the 
barn floor, where we all stood, while the men, with 
many a merry joke, transferred the fragrant mass from 
the wagon to the mow. It would have been difficult to 
tell which of us enjoyed it most—Susy, or Grandmother 
Trew, or the hot, dusty, cheery men who worked as if 
life depended on it. 

That night, after Susy had said her little prayer, and 
was lying in her nice, clean bed, she suddenly started 
up. “Did ‘our Father’ make the oxes and the grass- 
hay ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Then I ought to have toftl Him, thank you, God— 
but Susy’s too sleepy now, Grandmother Trew; don’t 
you forget to say ‘thank you’ for me.” 

And I did not forget. With a heart full of gratitude 
for all the sweet loveliness around us, and for the 
innocent delights each day brought to our little dar- 
ling, as well as to all of us, I thanked the great Father 
who had given us all these precious gifts, and, more 
than all, given us Himself to love and pray to. 
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THE DRUMMER BOY’S PEN. 


Our brave army faltered and staggered apace, 
When the fue, reinforced, poured his shot left and right; 

But opr emblem just then swinging ove; the place.— 
True bird of the sun!—dropped a quill in his flight, 
Which fell like an arrow in the midst of the fight, 

As if from his talons our eagle had shot 

A bolt to decide the great cause on the spot. 





The drummer bey leapt in the front wiih a cheer, 
And seizing the plume, waved it over his head; 
Then thrusting it into his cap, without fear. 
Right up the loud front, over wounded and dead, 
Still fighting his drum the drummer boy sped! 
The glorious contagion swept all through the line,— 
Till the eagle above screamed, **The battle is mine!" 


The drummer boy sat at the door of his tent, 

When the night, in her sable, wept over the dead; 
His drum for a desk, o'er his writing he bent, 

With the roar of the battle still loud in his head; 
The wind-worried taper flared wildly, and sent 

His shadow, that flitted now here and now there, 

Like a fierce phantom beating (at: oo in the air. 


The quill in his hand was that ominous plume 
Which had saved a brave host in a desperate hour; 
It was fitting and due that its point should iliume 
The charges it led— the loud, shattering shower, 
Which sent the foe howling, like fiends, to their doom; 
Yes, fit that the wing of the eagle should write, 
In the hand of the drummer, the fate of the fight. 


The drum hangs at home with the cap and the quill, 
Festooned with the banner they rescued that day; 
There the manuscript hangs, every sentence a thrill, 
And the lines like an army confused in the fray, 
Here dash down the valley, there clamber the hill; 
Kut the story is there, nobler far to behold, 
Than if written in luminous letters of gold. 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ, 





For the Companion. 
AFRAID OF A PLOW. 


All the ignorance among us is not confined to those 
brought up in the Romish Church, as we are too apt to 
think. A person may have the Scriptures in his hands 
and be able to read them, and yet be as ignorant as a 
heathen of the truths they contain. He may even be 
able to repeat long passages frém the sacred book and 
yet form no conception of its meaning or spirit. 

A Protestant Irish girl, well versed in the Catechism 
and Prayer Book, and bitterly opposed to Romanism, 
entered a Baptist Sunday school in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. She could repeat the commandments, several 
psalms, and long portions from the four evangelists ; 
but she made such blunders with the important little 
“ifs,” “ands,” “tos,” “fors,” “buts” and “withs,” as to 
made the whole an unintelligible mass of nonsense. 

One day this girl was engaged at the wash-tub, so 
placed that she could see into the garden where a man 
was plowing. Several times her voice was heard shout- 
ing to two little boys there, to keep away from the plow. 
As they did not obey her orders, she came in to her 
mistress with her face flushed and her voice trembling. 

“Ma’am,” she cried, the tears starting to her eyes, 
“it’s no use me trying to do me washing ‘less ye bid the 
little fellows into the house; for I’ve no peace o’ me 
life "fear o° that ould plow!” . 

“Why, M.,” said her mistress, “‘you need not be anx- 
ious; Ned will sce that they don’t meddle with the 
horse.” 

“Sure, the horse is unfastened, ma’am, and eating the 
oats finent the big apple tree. It’s the plow I’m feared 
they interfere with.” 

“Pho! they can’t injure an old plow if they try,” said 
the lady. 

“And course they can’t, ma’am; but I have no peace 
fear they’ll put their hands on it, a-playing, and then be 
heedless and look back !” 
- “What do you mean, M. ?” asked the mistress, in sur- 





mother Trew, what do they let those naughty men kill 
them for ?”’ and when I told her it was to make hay, so 
that the horses and oxen, and her pets, Clover and 
Whiteface, might have something to eat in winter, when 
the grass was all covered with snow, she was only half 
consoled. ‘Must they have the pretty fowers to eat, 


, chance to look back, they’d never be to get inside o’ the 


prise. 
“Why, that if they should put their hands on it and 


_ kingdom o* Heaven; the darlin’s, and them meaning 
no sin! Will ye plaze to bid them in, ma’am ?” 





It was in vain that the lady explained the spirit of 


the passage that so worried the poor, affectionate crea- 
ture. The only reply she could get was, “Our Prayer 
Book forbids us putting our hand on a plow, lest we 
look back by mistake and lose our souls.” { 
Now this poor, honest girl was as blind as the papist 
in regard to the plan of salvation. He hopes for Heav- 
en because he has earned it by prayers and penances; 
or if not, because friends will buy it for him after death. | 
She was sure of eternal life because born and christened 
in the Church of England, and that where she failed | 
her sponsors would share the blame or take it wholly | 
from her; and more than that, we fear she felt there | 
was great merit in hating the papists, among whom she 
had been brought up. Hers was not a religion of love, | 
but one of bigotry and bitterness. She had learned the 
Scripture as the parrot learns “Pretty Polly.” It is| 
not enough that the soul is loosed from the fetters of 
error, it must be bound with the bonds of love to Him 
who came to save the lost. J. D. C. 





TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 


tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
peryear. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 


est youths’ publication in the country. That there| 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the “poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 


A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
REBuS, between this time and the eighteenth of 
next April, a beautiful fifty page Photograph Al- 
bum, valued at $5.09. The only conditions made 
are: 

1. The subject must not be a proverb. 

2. It must not fill more than three lines the usu- 
al width published in the Companion. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN CARLINGFORD BAY. 


One morning I had gone forth with a younger broth- 
er, to wander, as we were wont to do, along the shore 
of Carlingford Bay. We had recently been introduced 
to a young gentleman, the son of Capt. O——. He 
was a deaf mute, but no one conld tell from his ap- 
pearance that he was so. He had received a superior 
education, could read and write, as well as converse 
on the fingers, was full of life and energy, and looked 
in his undress sailor’s garb the beau ideal of manly 
beauty. 

When this gentleman, who had just succeeded, by 
the help of two boatmen, in launching a boat for an 
excursion, saw my companion and myself standing on 
the shore, he eagerly waved his hand, beckoning us to 
join him. We had just expressed to each other our 
reluctance to do so, in consequence of the threatening 
aspect of the weather. Yet, as it was useless to call 
out to him, we ran down to the water's edge, when, by 
signs, he gave us to understand that they were about 
to have a sail to Rostrevor. 

With youthful thoughtlessness, putting away all our 
apprehensions, we leaped at once into the boat and 
seated ourselves by his side. A moment afterwards 
the sails were filled with a fresh breeze, and like a sea- 
bird our bark sped swiftly before it. 

But our ardent friend was not satisfied. He inti- 
mated to us, on a pencilled slip of paper, that he had 
friends at Carlingford whom he longed to see; and so 
the signal was given to the two boatmen to direct our 
voyage thither. Five miles were thus to be passed over 
ere we could reach our destination. 

We swept speedily onward, and in little over an hour 
landed at Carlingford. 

After a pleasant ramble among the cliffs and enjoy- 
ing the scenery of the mountains, we started to return 
home. Seven long miles were before us, and it was 
now four o’clock in the afternoon. The boat stood out 
into the bay. Half an hour after leaving the shore we 
saw, about two miles ahead of our boat, and in the di- 
rect track which it was necessary for us to take, the 
sea violently upheaved and tossed to foam. It was as 
if some sea monster was sporting beneath, and in his 
gambols disturbing the otherwise placid waters. Ever 
and anon the waters were caught up by a sudden squall, 
and borne along in sheets of white spray for several 
hundred yards. 

As our companion, O——, gazed at this spectacle his 
face darkened, he shook his head; and by a great ef- 
fort he gave utterance, in harsh and guttural accents, 
to the boding words,—“Bad, verra bad!” 

We could not but share in his apprehensions. But 
the disturbed waters, upon which the squall seemed to 
concentrate its fury, were still at some distance, and 
perhaps ere we reached the place all would be tranquil 
again. 

We were deceived; the crisis of danger was at hand. 
We were standing out under a quiet breeze from the 
rocky coast, when suddenly, within a hand@red yards 
of our boat, another “white squall” rose up, as it were, 
from the sea, in its fury, and with an appalling noise 
and fearful speed, rushed towards us, and almost in a 
moment was upon us. 

I have often since thought of it asa great winding- 
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perhaps the figure was suggested by the fatal issue of 
its fury. 

Our terrified boatmen leaped instantly to their feet 
to “brail up” the sails; but it was too late. Our boat 
was a long, narrow yawl, employed by the local offi. 
cers of the revenue for the boarding of merchant ves. 
sels coming into the bay, and not fitted, like the broad- 
beamed fishing boats, to encounter the violence of such 
a tempest. 

No sooner, therefore, did the squall strike the boat 
than she was upset, and in a moment I was plunged 
into the foaming waves. My first glance was toward 
the shore; but, discouraged and almost despairing, | 
turned round and looked towards the boat, hoping that 
I might be able to cling to it until help could arrive, 
I saw at one glance that the boat could not be righted, 
It was completely overturned, and even to secure one’s 
self on the keel was impracticable, as the waves washed 
violently over it. 

The masts, with the sails draggled in the brine, were 
lying almost on the surface of the water; and with 
both hands holding on to the top of the mainmast, ang 
submerged to the throat, the deaf mute, O—, looking 
anxiously toward the shore, first met my eye. 

Nearer to me, and struggling in the waves, was the 
elder of the two boatmen. His large head, covered 
with thickly curling and raven hair, his dark eyes 
flashing terror, his whole aspect marked by anxiety 
and affright, are still vividly pictured on my memory, 

As he battled the waves with his brawny arms and 
limbs, he shouted for help, in which his mate, who 
could not swim, but who was clinging to the stern of 
the boat, joined lustily. The swimmer, as I have said, 
was the elder of the two, and, as I afterwards discoy. 
ered, was a veteran in sin,a drunkard and a debav. 
chee. 

While I hesitated as to the course I should adopt— 
whether to cling to the boat or to make for the shore~ 
the voice of my brother fell on my ear. He called on 
me to follow him, as he swam away from the wreck, 
and I did so. 

At this moment my presence of mind was to myself 


‘wonderfal. I felt that if wé put forth all our strength 


and speed we should ere long sink from exhaustion, 
and at once I cautioned my companion to swim slowly, 
I thoroughly realized my position. I knew I was on 
the brink of eternity, but the love of life was strong. 
Dear parents and familiar friends passed in review be- 
fore me. I looked to the encompassing mountains, and 
said to myself,—“Am I indeed here to perish?” It 
was hard, almost impossible, for me to believe it. And 
as we pressed on with measured strokes, words of mu- 
tual encouragement were spoken, and earnest ejacula- 
tions rose to Heaven. 

We continued to swim towards the shore, on which 
stood a number of reapers, who had suspended their 
work, and who were watching us and our companions 
with intense interest, without any means, apparently, 
at hand to rescue us. 

Meantime, a gracious Providence was providing de- 
liverers for us. Two boatmen, who had left on foot 
the town of Carlingford soon after we had left the har- 
bor, on crowning the top of the hill which commanded 
a view of the bay, observed the furious squall and its 
disastrous result. They instantly turned, and running 
back to the harbor, at about the distance of a mile, 
launched a boat and rowed towards us. 

Meantime we struggled on. The shore was now 
within a hundred yards, but our strength was failing 
fast. Suddenly a boat appeared; it was almost upon 
us before we perceived it. What a moment of glad 
surprise! It was as life from the dead. 

One moment, and the stalwart sailors.seized us and 
dragged us into the boat, our clothes saturated with 
water; and the sudden reaction after continued excite- 
ment almost caused me to swoon. Speedily, however, 
I revived. ; 

Unseen by us, two boats had, from opposite quar- 
ters, come to the rescue, and one of these had made 
for the wrecked boat. That boat now approached our 
own. We asked for tidings; but one had been saved. 
It was the man who could not swim, whom I had lef 
clinging to the stern of the sinking boat. 

Of the other two, young O—— and the curly-headed, 
brawny mariner, whose cries of alarm were still ring- 
ing in my ears, not a trace could be found, not evens 
floating cap or handkerchlef to indicate the spot where 
“the strong swimmer in his agony” had gone down. 

Of O—— we heard that, losing his hold of the top of 
the mast, he had swum round to the man who clung t0 
the boat, and by signs invited him to get on his back, 
that he might carry him to the land. The man told 
that he had refused to do so, and that then Mr. 0— 
had struck out for the shore, and when he had got 
away about ten yards he saw him sink. 

I now realized more than ever the greatness of our 
deliverance; at the same time the sudden doom of two 
men whom ! had so lately seen in the full vigor of 
health filled my mind with horror. 

As soon as we reached home the news of the upset 
ting of the revenue boat and the drowning of two met 
spread rapidly through the town. We had not lovg 
reached our lodgings when Capt. O——, the father of ou! 
lamented and lost young friend, entered. He sat down 
opposite to us, and, asking us one or two questions, ¥ 
detailed to him all that had occurred. He listened it 
speechless agony ; and without speaking one word, and 
with a “grief too deep for tears,” that gray-haired s0l- 
dier and sire went away. 

Next morning a fleet of boats was seen off the head- 
land, where our bark had been swamped; but it w# 
not till two days after that the body of O—— was dit 
covered, and three weeks passed away ere the body of 
the drowned boatman—by that time half devoured bY 
the shell-fish—was found. 7 

There seems to be, with some, a strange pleasure ® 
being the first to bring tidings, even if they are badi 
and so it was in our family circle. But ere long 
swift post assured our loving father that his sons wel 
yet alive. 

Since that day long years have passed; many change 
have come in the lot and life of both myself and s 
viving brother. Toone has been assigned “the work 
of the ministry ;” the other treads the path of an hot- 
orable and upright merchant. But each year, 8 we 





sheet, wrapping up death’s victims in its folds; and 


26th of September draws nigh, the one is accus ' 
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in a brief postscript to his weekly letter, to say,—“Let 
us not forget to give thanks to God in the recollection 
of our wonderful deliverance from sudden death.” 
er 
For the Companion. 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Years ago Job Hewins was the driver of a mail coach 
the route of which was between the towns of Conway 
and Dover. 

As his wages were small and his family large, Job 
was fain to eke out a livelihood by doing errands for 
people who lived on the route. As his efforts in read- 
ing never extended beyond words of one syllable, and 
his writing was confined to making a character similar 
to the letter X whenever he had occasion to sign his 
name, it was not strange that he frequently made 
slight mistakes in executing the various little commis- 
sions that were entrusted to him. 

One day on the trip to Dover, while stopping at Tam- 
worth, for the mail, Squire Remick stepped into the of- 
fice and requested Job to call at a bookstore in Dover, 
and get his copy ofthe Christian Herald, suggesting at 
the same time the propriety of tying a string around 
his finger to remind him of his errand. 

Job wished to please the squire, and as soon as he 
arrived in Dover, walked into the bookstore and in- 
formed the proprietor that Squire Remick, of Tamworth, 
wanted a chest of herring. 

“A chest of herring,” exclaimed the astonished book- 
seller, ‘what Go you mean? We don’t keep herrings, 
and if we did, I never heard that they were kept in 
chests.” 

“But that’s what he said,” exclaimed Job, looking at 
the string on his forefinger, ‘that’s what he said, and 
seems though ’twas something of the book kind.” 

“Something of the book kind, was it?” said a brisk 
clerk, who had been listening to the conversation; 
“something of the book kind? Here is his copy of this 
month’s Christian Herald.” 

“That’s it,” cried Job, joyfully, “that’s the very 
thing;” and with a smile of satisfaction he took the 
magazine from the astonished clerk, who wondered how 
aman could mistake the Christian Herald for a chest 
of herring. 


or 


COALS OF FIRE. 


A lad had received from his brother the present of a 
full rigged little vessel. A pond near his home offered 
afine opportunity for him to test its sailing qualities. 
He made a little wharf and moored his vessel by its 
side. He chose out a number of his companions and 
arranged a crew, of which he was politely chosen to be 
the captain. On the next Saturday they were to have 
some fine sport. There was one boy, a neighbor of his, 
of a very quarrelsome disposition, that he had not invit- 
ed. Enraged because he had been left out of their 
company, one night he went down to the pond, tore 
down the rigging of the vessel, and left it looking like 
asad wreck. The boy suspected who it was that had 
done him this great injury and broken up all his plans 
for the holiday. Just in the midst of his indignation at 
his loss his elder brother appeared. ‘I will be re- 
venged on him,” said the injnred boy, “for this.” 

“And I will tell you a good way to do it,” said his 
brother, really pitying the disappointed boy, who told 
him, as well as he could in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, the reasons he had for suspecting his neighbor. 

“That’s just what I want to know.” 

“Make him a present, that will be the sweetest re- 
venge, and that will hurt the boy most; it will heap 
coals of fire upon his head.” 

“You don't mean so; I couldn’t speak pleasantly to 
him, he has treated me so badly.” 

“Try my way, which is the Bible way,” said his 
brother, ‘‘and see how it works.” 

The next morning, which was Saturday, he met the 
offending boy. Choking down his sense of the injury 
that had been done him, “Good morning,” said he to 
his neighbor. The boy was passing hastily by him, 
with a downcast look, as if ashamed to lift his eyes to 
his face. 

“I am glad to meet you, I wanted to offer you some 
books. I see you are reading in school whenever you 
have a chance. I have just read the ‘“‘Aimwell Stories,” 
which my uncle gave me, and they are first rate. I 
shall be glad to give them to you, if you will accept 
them.” 

The boy looked perfectly astonished. “Why, you 
don’t mean to say you will give them to me?” His 
eyes began to grow moist. 

“O, yes,” said the captain of the wreck, delighted to 
see the effect of his proposition, “I have read them 
through and through, and I know you will like 
them. While I think of it, some of us boys were 
going to have a nice time at the pond to-day, sailing my 
boat, but some fellow has torn the rigging to pieces. 
You come over and we will find some other way to en- 
joy ourselves. 





“Tt was a striking instance of the power of the rider 
over the horse, that, wild with terror as the latter was, 
he dared not disobey the slightest pressure of the rein, 
but went through all the evolutions, blowing trumpet- 
blasts from his nostrils, and with eyes starting from 
their sockets. 

“Despite the strain kept upon the lasso, the bear soon 
regained his feet, and commenced hauling in the, spare 
line with his fore paws so as to get within reach of the 
horse. He had advanced within ten feet before the 
nearest of the other horsemen could bring his lasso to 
bear upon him. The first throw was at his hind legs— 
the main object being to stretch him out—but it missed. 
Another more fortunate cast took him round the neck. 

“Both riders pulled in opposite directions, and the 
bear soon rolled on the ground again, biting furiously 
at the lassos, and uttering the most terrific roars. The 
strain upon his neck soon choked off his breath, and he 
was forced to let loose his grasp upon the other lasso. 
While struggling to free his neck, the other two horse- 
men dashed up, swinging their lassos and shouting with 
all their might so as to attract his attention. 

“The nearest, watching narrowly every motion of the 
frantic animal, soon let fly his lasso, and made a lucky 
hitch round one of his hind legs. The other, following 
quickly with a large loop, swung it entirely over the 
bear’s body, and all four riders now set up a yell of tri- 
umph, and began pulling in opposite directions. 

“The writhing, pinching, and straining of the power- 
ful monster were now absolutely fearful. A dust arose 
over him, and the earth flew up in every direction. 
Sometimes by a desperate effort he regained his feet, 
and actually dragged one or more of the horses toward 
him by main strength ; but whenever he attempted this, 
the others stretched their lassos, and either choked him 
or jerked him down upon his haunehes. 

“It was apparent that his wind was giving out, partly 
by reason of the long chase, and partly owing to the 
noose around his throat. A general pull threw him 
once more upon his back. Before he could regain his 
feet, the horsemen, by a series of dexterous manceu- 
vres, wound him completely up, so that he lay perfectly 
quiet upon the ground, breathing heavily, and utterly 
unable to extricate his paws from the labyrinth of las- 
sos in which he was entangled. . 

“One of the riders now gave the reins of his horse to 
another and dismounted. Cautiously approaching, with 
a spare riata he cast a noose over the bear’s fore paw, 
and wound the remaining part tightly round the neck, 
so that what strength might still have been left was 
speedily exhausted by suffocation. 

“This done, another rider dismounted, and the two 
succeeded in binding their victim so firmly by the paws 
that it was impossible for him to break loose. They 


winding it all the way up round his head, upon which 
they loosened the fastening around his neck so as to 
give him air. 

“When all was secure, they freed the lassos and 
again mounted their horses.” 

The bear was secured, and subsequently hauled away 
for a grand bull-fight. 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 


THE SQUIRREL. 
A FABLE. 
A Squirrel, he sat on the topmost limb 
Of a fine old hickory, graceful and slim, 
For his breakfast he'd run overheather and heath, 
And now he sat cosily picking his teeth. 


And there as he sat, gently fanned by the breeze 
That rustled the leaves of the old forest trees, 

A poor wounded Dove came and perched by his side, 
And to his * Good morning” thus, trembling, replied: 


“T warn you, Sir Squirrel, to run for your life, 
Lest sorrow you bring on your children and wife; 
A hunter is coming, with dog and with gun, 

As a friend I'd advise you, Sir Squirrel, to ran. 


“Take warning, I pray you, from my bleeding breast, 
And hasten away to your leaf- guarded nest.” 

“Pooh! pooh! ' quoth the Squirrel, ‘lL scorn thus to run, 
I fear not the hunter, his ¢og, nor his gun." 


“Good-by, then, Sir Squirrel, ere yet ‘tis too late, 
I go, and I leave you alone to your fate.” 
Away sped the dove, over heather and heath, 





next bound his jaws together by means of another riata, | 





And the Squirrel sat cesily picking his teeth. 


But soon came the hunter, with dog and with gun, 
And then the poor Squirrel would gladly have run, 
But a victim he fell to his folly and pride, 

And for scorning good counsel, the poor Squirrel died. 


COOKING A GHOST. 


Over the mantel-piece in the corner of Grandpa Gil- 
son’s kitchen the tall timekeeper declared it was eight 
o’clock, and it alwaystold thetruth. The chickens in 
the barn-yard had gone to roost long before; even the 
energetic, noisy cockerel had hidden his vain head 
under his wing because he could not keep his eyes 
open any longer. 








“I don’t know what you will think of me,” said the 
boy, fairly bursting into tears. ‘You won't have rod 
“ey to do with me when I tell you what a mean fel- 
ow 


with you. ButI am sorry enough now. If you will 
forgive me, you need not give me the books, and I will 
rig your vessel again for you.” 

“Don’t say a word about it,” said his companion, 
now choking with emotion himself, “It is no matter. It 
Will be all the pleasanter to rig it up again ourselves. 
= sure and come over; I shall have the books ready 

‘or you.” 

The lad threw up his hat and shouted, when he met 
his brother. “All right! I’ve done it; and it worked to 
acharm. I think of setting up a yard for the sale of 
such coals as these. I never saw any thing burn so.” 





LASSOING GRIZZLY BEARS. 


The Spanish vagueros of California, who, by the con- 
stant exercise of their vocation, become astonishingly 
expert in throwing the lasso, occasionally capture the 
grizzly bear with it. As this curious and somewhat 
hazardous method of hunting is well described by Mr. 
J. Ross Browne, in his interesting book on California. I 
do not know how to give a better idea of it than to quote 
his own words. It appears that while he was in the 
valley of Santa Marguerita he saw a large animal com- 
ing toward him pursued by four horsemen, upon which 
he concealed himself in a ravine. He says: 

“Scarcely had I partially concealed myself when I 
ce a loud in from the —_ a horseback, and, 

ing over the , saw, within fifty or sixty aces 
ahuage grizzly bear, but no longer retreating. He had 
faced round towards his pursuers, and now seemed de- 
termined to fight. The horsemen were evidently native 
Californians, and managed their animals with wonder- 
ful skill and grace. The nearest swept down like an 
avalanche toward the bear, while the others coursed off 
& short distance in a circling direction to prevent his 
escape. Suddenly swerving a little to one side, the 
leader whirled his lasso once or twice around his head, 
and let fiy at his e with unerring aim. The loo 
caught one of the fore paws, and the bear was instantly 


Jerked down w his haunches, struggling and roari 
With all his might. alta 9e re 


It was Jennie’s bed-time half an hour ago. Why was 
she not asleep under the patchwork quilt of which 
grandma felt so proud because Jennie had sewed the 
| squares ? What was grandma thinking of, to let her 


have been. [I did all the mischief, because I was sit up 80 very late? 
angry when I found you did not invite me to come 


Then you didn’t know that poor old Mr. Bell, who 

| lives alone in the red house under the hill, had broken 

| his arm, and that Grandma Gilson had gone to make 

| — ¥ comfortable as possible, and cheer him up a 
ittle 

Grandma,before she went away, had told Jennie she 
might fill two strings with apples, and then go to sleep 
on the rug, wrapped in the old cloak of black-and-red 
Rob Roy plaid. 

“Now,” Jennie had said to herself, “how nice 
*twould be to surprise grandma by stringing that great 
wooden bowl full of apples my own self! I know just 
how she would open her eyes and say, ‘Of all things! 
Is this some of my little Janey’s work?’ Dear grand- 
ma has such a sore finger, too! She will be so glad to 
have me help her. O, I hope I can keep awake!” 

It was hard for her little fingers to push the darning- 
néedle through the big quarters, for Miss Jennie had 
never yet learned to use a thimble very well; but she 
was quite a diligent little girl,and kept bravely at work, 
thinking all the while how pleased grandma would be. 
And that made her remember wretched Mr. Bell, until 
she looked as solemn, stringing those apples, as a little 
Catholic might in telling her beads. 

But by-and-by her restless little mind began to wan- 
der to other things and back again. Where in the 
world were her city cousins, John and Bertie, who had 
been running wild at Grandpa Gilson’s for two months ? 
They were always present when they were not needed ; 
where were they now when Jennie wanted them, and 
was a little afraid to stay alone? Ugh! if any thing 
should happen! Grandma would never have left her 
if she had thought of those boys staying away so long! 
Jennie began to feel abused, and to think of all the 
awful things she ever had known. What if a beggar- 
man, or a thief, or a wild Indian, or a—a—she didn’t 
know what. 

The truth was she was growing sleepy, and no won- 
der, for by this time she had almost reached the bottom 
of the wooden apple bowl. First she began to wink 


p | very fast, then her eyes would draw together in spite 


of every thing, and at last little Jennie was sound! 
asleep, with her head on the table, and the needle 
sticking out straight in her hand. 








kitchen ; the cat, feeling lonesome, jumped upon the 
table and curled down by Jennie’s head. What wouid 
Grandma Gilson have said if she had caught Jennie 
and the kitty both napping. 

Suddenly there came the most fearful howling from 
beneath the window !—a prolonged, unearthiy sound, 
which aroused Jennie and made her blood run cold. 

Frightened and bewildered, she looked up, and saw 
at the window the most hideous face that ever was 
known. It hada grinning meuth, and great, glaring 
eyes which seemed fairly to blaze with wicked light. 
She pinched herself to make sure it was not a terrific 
dream. 

She was almost crazed with fright. She covered her 
face with her apron and gave voice to her horror in one 
long, piercing shrick. Some one camein, but she 
heard no step; some one spoke, but she could not lis- 


The unsnuffed candle casta gloomy light over the| 


n. 

“It was only us,” cried two childish voices, ‘only us, 
dear!” and Johnny and Bertie sprang into the room. 

“We did the hollering, you see! ’*Twas only us, just 
wetwo! And this thing is nothing but a jack-o’-lan- 
tern!” they continued, holding up a hollow pumpkin 
with a candle inside. ’ 

But poor little Jennie seemed not to hear them, no 
matter how loud they spoke. She only clutched at her 
gingham apron more convulsively and shrieked louder 
than ever. 

“Hush up, will you ?” said Bertie, ‘we didn’t mean 
any harm; we just did it for nonsense.” 

“Don’t cry so,” entreated John, now frightened in 
his turn, “come, behave, Jennie, there's a good girl! 
See here! we won’t do so any more, certain true, cut 
me in two, black and blue.” 

But neither Bertie’s scoldings nor John’s entreaties 
had any effect. It was not till dear Grandma Gilson 
came and took the poor trembling child in her arms 
that Jennie could be calmed in the least. 

When, after a long time, grandma had soothed her to 
sleep, she came to the little boys, who were sitting very 
sober and long faced in the large arm chair. She 
looked very grave as she sat down by them, and laid 
her hand on Johnnie’s head. 

“T am not going to scold you, boys,” she said, ‘for I 
think you had no idea of the mischief you might cause. 
O, children, I knew a little boy once who lost his rea- 
son and became a perfect idiot from such a fright as 
this you have given Janey this evening!” 

“Truly, grandma ?” shuddered the boy. ‘Yes, truly. 
I wouldn’t ever try that trick again. It isn’t safe!” 

“You won’t catch us in such a scrape again!’’ said 
Bertie, shaking his head, ‘1’d rather face a catamount, 
or have my hair pulled out with a pair of tweezers!” 

“And ditto with me,” responded Johnnie. 

The first thing Jennie saw when she came down 
stairs next morning, was the boys’ jack-o’-lantern. 
Seen in sober daylight it was any thing but a frightful 
object, and she wondered it could have startled her so. 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Grandma Gilson, at the 
breakfast-table, “what I should do for the little girl 
who strung my apples so nicely last night. What say 
to a saucer pie made of that jack-o’-lantern ?” 

“O, grandma, will you?” said Jennie, eagerly; ‘and 
one for Bertie and Johnnie, too, you know!” 

“Yes, yes, darling; only you must cut the pumpkin 
for me, boys,—you know I have a sore finger.” 

So the yellow, gleaming, horrid face called jack-o’- 
lantern was stewed and mixed with cream, sugar, eggs 
and spice. It came out of the oven in two golden pies 
done toaturn. Somewhere about tea time there were 
three happy children in the summer-house playing ‘‘go 
visiting,” and eating a delicious dish which they called 
“baked jack-o’-lantern.” Levi, the “hired man,” said 
it was the first time he ever heard of “cooking a ghost.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Brother, I am Bobbed! 


A person who understands the game proposes to another who 
is ignorant of it, to be blinded with him and be “bobbed " After 
being blindfolded they sit down in two chairs placed back to back. 
The one who knows the game then removes the bandage from his 
eyes and ties a knot in his handkerchief. The others join hands 
and go round them ina circle. The one not blindfolded careless- 
ly hits the other with his handkerchief. The one struck, of 
course, thinks himself hit by some one in the circle, and exclaims, 
“Brother, Lam bobbed.” The other says, ‘Who bobbed you?” In 
answer he mentions the name of some one in thering. They all 
call out. *You are wrong;" so he is **bobbed” till the fun is ex- 
hausted, he trying to guess the person who hit him and expect- 
ing to change places when he guesses correctly. The other pre- 
tends he is hit occasionally, and calls out he is bobbed. 


It requtfres 
a good-natured person to take the joke pleasantly. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


M: BBBB 





2. 
H. H.H. H. M. B. A. A. A.A. A. E. Z. L. L. R. 8.8. is the name 
given by a prophet to his son for a prophetic intimation of the 


speedy victory of the I. 8S. R. 8. ¥. 8. A. N. A 


3. 
Tam a proverb of 25 letters. 
My 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 6 is the capital of one of the United States. 
My 12, 3, 22, 3, 10 is a girl sname. 
My 20, 3, 11 is one of the months. 
My 18, 3. 23, 18, 10 is a planet. 
My 25, 10, 21, 22, 9, 14, 13, 1, 13, 22, 23, 11 is a small berry. 
My 15, 14, 21, 22,3 was a heathen goddess. 


4. 
The other day, in passing down the street, ry 
An old acquaintance I did chance to meet; 
We'd never met before since we left school, 
Where I confess he was an arrant fool; 
He was my friend, though; none to tease him durst; 
I'm sure his disposition was my Jirst. 
A truce to this, though. Years had broke the spell, 
And now I met my friend a dashing swell. 
We walked together, and he then related 
How he to wealth and luxury had been fated; 
For land and houses as his own he reckoned; 
He'd never have had them were ‘t not for my second. 
At last we parted, afver a short stroll. 
And shook hands with the feelings of my whole. 


Conundrums, 


Why may an author and a pork-raiser be rated as belonging to 
the same class? Because each lives by his pen. 
Why is a selfish friend like the letter P? Because, though he 
is the first in pity, he is the last in sg 
Why do hens always lay in the daytime? Because at night 
become te: 


= roosters. 
hat tables may be easily swallowed? Vegetables. 

If a bear was to go intoa draper's shop, what would he re- 
quire? Muslin (muzzling.) 

When is aclock like a discontented workman? When it strikes. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


L. “Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
Ané, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints tn the sands of time.” 
2. ont Tae the prophets? 4. 


. B.L. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 


THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, | 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib« 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 


one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 


subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


8th of July, 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se+ 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar« 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured--on any date previous 
to July Ist. The gifts will be, 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 
Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subseriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus sce that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


+ 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street, 





‘8 Malady. 
8. Tootha 5. ee 


BOSTON. 
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Counting-Room, No. 161 Washington Street. | 


— — | 
Terms of the Companion. | 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-| 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar, 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 
STORIES ABOUT THE GREEKS. 


This second story is a tale of retribution. These are 
true incidents of modern history, not the handiwork of 
imagination. There are nfore marvellous things writ- 
ten in the million-paged book of history than ever the 
mind of man conceived, in his most imaginative mo- 
ments and moods. 

When you read in the newspapers of the progress of 
the present revolution in Crete, you will probably see 
references made to the massacre of Scio. 

Let me tell you of that event. 

Scio (or Chios) claims to have been the birthplace of 
the poet Homer. It is one of the localities of which it 
has been said by an English author that seven places 
claimed the Homer dead through which the living 
Hon er begged his bread. It gave birth to other illus- 
trious Grecians. It is situated on the western, coast of 
Asia Minor, four milés west of Cape Bianco, from which 
it is separated by the Strait of Scio. Its greatest 
length is thirty-two miles and its greatest breadth eigh- 
teen. Nature made it one of the most fertile and most 
beautiful islands of the Levant. It was a prosperous 
island. In ancient times it was celebrated for its 
wines, which the Grecian poets were fond of eulogiz- 
ing, and 1 suppose equally fond of drinking. In later 
times it was renowned for its college, its printing press, 
its rich library, for its numerous and industrious popu- 
lation. 

In the fall of 1822 no one would have recognized it. 
It was deserted and covered over with ruins. Its build- 
ings were destroyed and its plantations desolated. 
What bad caused this change? Two causes. On the 
one hand a hatred of tyranny, and on the other the ha- 
tred of race and religion. Who had done it? The 
Turks. i 

In March, 1822, the island of Scio contained a popu- 
lation of one hundred thousand souls. At thistime the 
Greeks on the mainland were in revolt against the Turk- 
ish government. They were struggling gallantly, al- 
though at desperate odds; and (as I hope you all know) 
they were triumphant in the end. 

The Greeks every where wished to see the Turkish 
government overthrown, but the Greeks of Scio had 
tuken no active part in the rebellion until March of 
1822. They then believed it to be their duty to besiege 
the Turkish garrison of the island. When the news of 
this event reached the Pacha, he sent an army of fifteen 
thousand men to punish the Scian insurgents. 

They landed and at once began a hideous butchery 
of the inhabitants. Not men only, but women and 
ckildren, were cruelly tortured and then slain. Many 
of these unhappy Christians were purchased from 
the Mahometan soldiers for the purpose—nay, for the 
pleasure of torturing them and putting them to death! 
Thousands were sold into slavery, and these victims of 
the Turk were chiefly the educated and refined citizens. 
Although some escaped to the shipping and to neign- 
boring islands, full forty thousand persons were massa- 
cred. By murder and by sale the population of Scio in 
one year was reduced from 100,000 or 130,000 souls to 
16,000! 

This horrible event shocked all Christendom and 
filled Greece with gloom. Yet the Christian nations 
did not interfere; because in the eyes of the law the 
‘lurks were the rightful masters of Greece. In the 
same way, you know, when slavery existed in the 
United States the politicians would not permit any 
oue to interfere with it, however brutal the slave-master 
might be, because in the eye of the law the negro was 
not a man, but a chattel. 

Canaries, a Grecian sea hero, determined to avenge 
this atrocity. He watched at Psara, for a chance to 
sink the Turkish fleet. 

One day he fitted out some fire ships and boldly 
sailed for the Turkish man-of-war. He fastened one of 
his fire ships to the prow of the flagship of the Turk. 
Inan instant it was in flames. In the confusion Cana- 
ries and his brave men escaped in a boat. The tlames 
spread rapidly. Soon the flagship was burned down to 
the water’s edge. Two thousand of the Turks perished 
miserably in the flames. 

The captain pacha himself was severely injured. 
He leaped into a boat toescape. Hardly was he seated 
ere one of the masts fell, and crushed and capsized the 
boat. The sailors caught him in the water and swam 
ashore with their chief. 

There,—on the shore of Scio,—which his cruelty had 
devastated,—there, burned, bruised and in anguish, 
died the Turkish pacha, on the scene of his atrocious 
massacres, unpitied and unsung. 

Greece did not fall an easy prey to the nefarious 
Turk. Constantinople fell like Casar,—grandly, roy- 
aily; bleeding at every pore, but dignified to the end. 

Many a hero rose and fell before the crescent sup- 
planted the standard of the cross. 

There was one man whose name I hope you will re- 
member, when I have told you how he died. 

It was Diakos. He fought at the immortal pass of 
Thermopylx, where, in the ancient days, Leonidas, 
with his three hundred Spartan soldiers, resisted the 
innumerable hosts of the Persian invader. Diakos 
held the same narrow pass against the Turk less than 
forty years ago. Ofcourse these brave men were all 
either captured or killed. 

Diakos was among the prisoners. ‘ 

His captors brought him into the presence of the 
Bey—which was the title of the Turkish commander. 
The Bey asked him many questions about the Greeks 
in revolt. 

“All Greece,” said Diakos, “is resolved to be free or 


the Turk. 


The pacha thought that he could bribe this noble pa- 


| triot. He offered him his life if he would enter the, 
| Turkish service. The patriot spurned the bribe. } 


“J will put you to death unless you join me!” said | 


The threat was powerless. 

“Greece,” said the prisoner, “has many a Diakos be- | 
sides me.” 

The Turk was furious, and determined to impale the | 
patriot alive. Do you know what it is to impale alive? 
It is to run a sharpened stake into the body, and, 
leave the prisoner to perish in torments. 
The Turks compelled the patriot to carry the stake ; 
to the place of his execution. 

Prof. Felton thus tells how Diakos died : 
“As he walked thus shamefally burdened to the | 
place of execution, he cast a look about him upon the | 
face of nature, all smiling with the beauty of spring— 
strange contrast to the bloody work of human hands— 
and repeated from one of the old ballads of the coun- 
try: 

“Behold the time that Charon chose to take me from the living! 


The boughs are blooming now with flowers, 
The earth puts forth its herbage." 
“And then,” adds the Greek scholar, “for three ! 


hours he bore with unshaken soal the agonizing death ; 
they inflicted on him.” UNCLE JAMES. 








VARIETY. 





A SKATING GLEE, 


Fleet as the shadows glide, 
Over the ice we fly, 
Swift as the sha ows ride 
Under the starry sky! 
Every heart beats hign. 
Ecstasy rules the hour; 
Thousands of forms sweep by, 
Showing their graceful power. 
Curling, whirling, 
Gliding, sliding, 
Over the ice they sail. 


Bluest of skies above, 
Smoothest of ice below, 
Bound to the steel we love, 
Ever and on we go. 
Over the gleaming fioor, 
Over the frozen tide, 
Skimming the peopled shore, 
Merrily now we giide. 
Curling, whirling, 
Gliding, sliding, 
Over the ice we sail. 


Shouting our words of glee, 
Singing our songs of mirth, 
Happier souls than we 
Never were found on earth. 
On, like the petrel s flight, 
On, like the swiftest gale, 
On, like the flying light, 
Over the ice we sail. 
Curling, whirling, 
Gliding, sliding, 
Over the ice we sail. 


THE BRAVE IRISH GIRL. 
True courage is often more surely shown by presence 
of mind in danger than by the dashing gallantry of as- 
sault or defence: 








The herdsman of a farm in North Ireland had occa- 
sion one day to send his daughter for the cattle under 
his charge. There were about eighty, and among them 
two bulls, one of which was sometimes in the habit of at- | 
tacking people. This afternoon the girl went too near the 
bull, when he immediately gave chase to her. Ona level ' 
field, with no place to run to, what would you have | 
done? for to get home, a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, was out of the question. The girl, with great; 
presence of mind, rushed over to the other bull—a good- | 
natured animal, and much stronger than the one which | 
attacked her. Standing close by his side, and tapping | 
him kindly on the back, she drove him towards her | 
father’s house, followed by her enraged enemy, who! 
kept roaring and fuming all the way; but when he} 
came too close, her protector turned around, and with a | 
shake and toss of his head kept him off. In this man- 
ner the girl arrived safely home. Was she not a true | 
heroine ? 





TOLD TOO MUCH. 

The following shows how unsophisticated negroes are | 
in the rules and arts of legal defence. In the amusing | 
blunder of confessing the crime but denying the article 
stolen, the darkey deserves to rank with the Irishman | 
last from Tipperary : | 


The Charleston (S. C.) News tells a story of some ne- | 
gro prisoners arraigned in court for various crimes. 
One of them was ordered to stand forward while the 
indictment was read, but he resisted and said, “Look 
yer, Boss, I aint de boy what tek de mule; I’m de! 
boy dat teef de gun!” This was ingenuous, at least, | 
and showed the pride of the soldier, who felt sure that 
stealing a@ gun was no such miserable offence as the. 
stealing of a mule. Another, becoming impatient at | 
the long delay of justice in his particular instance, said | 
to the officer: ‘Look yer, Boss, you keep me yer two} 
days a’ready ; why not gib me a hundred lash at once, | 
and le’ me go?” | 


oo 





A GHOST STORY. 


A man living at a village near Mobile, Ala., attempt- 
ed to frighten some girls by wrapping a white cloth | 
round his body and personating a ghost. All of the 
girls ran but one, who, having strong nerves, pulled 
out a revolver and deliberately fired six balls into the 
head and body of the seeming spirit. At the first shot 
the ghost fell. Hastening home, the girl related the 
circumstances, and parties returning to the spot found 
the man lying dead, two balls having penetrated the 
forehead and the other four the region of the haart. 
The sym: athy of the people favored the girl, and she 
has not been arrested. } 


People engaged in such atrocious “sport” should ex- 
pect to be punished. There is no law on the books. 
against shooting a ghost. 


or 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE SERMON, 

The following is a characteristic short sermon which 
it is stated President Lincoln was in the habit of preach- 
ing to his children. It is too good not to be often re- | 
peated, and too short not to be read, as it is suggestive 
to parents, and should be learned by our youth: 

“Don’t drink, don’t smoke, don’t chew, don’t swear, 
don’t gamble, don’t lie, don’t cheat; love your fellow- 
—- well as God, love truth, love virtue, and be 





—_—___+oe 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 
A few days since a worthy housewife at the South | 
End who had been dismissed by her cook two days be- | 


fore, arose quite early in order to facilitate breaktast by | 
makinga fire. Wishing to make some purchase at the | 





© perish jn the attempt.” 


grocery through the medium of her little boy, she took | 
her portemonnaie in her hand and proceeded to the| 


kitchen. The fire was soon under way, when, looking 
for her money, the pocket-book had disappeared. It 
occurred to her that she might possibly have put it in 
the stove, and immediately the fire was overhauled, and 


An Article of True Merit. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHBS are the most popular artic'e in 


| this county or Europe for Throat Diseases, Coughs, and Cold. 
at the bottom of the grate she found it, scorched toa - olds, 
crisp, but the roll of bills, ninety dollars in amount, | this eer is er upen real el result has 
were only slightly mutilated. She narrowly escaped a; 0°em acquired by a test of many years, an Troches” con- 


very-expensive breakfast.—Journal. 
—— — +e — 
MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Water—A clear fluid once used as a drink. 

Tongue—A little horse that is continually running 
away. 

‘Dentist—One who finds work for his own teeth by 
taking out those of other people. 

My Dear—An expression used by a man and wife at 
the commencement of a quarrel. 

Policeman—A man employed by the corporation to 
sleep in the open air. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of men. 

Bonnet—The female head dress for the front seats of 
the opera. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or more 
at the bar. 

State’s evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for being 
baser than his comrades. 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman who rescues your es- 
tate from your enemy and keeps it himself. 

Money—The god of the nineteenth century. 


——-. +e 
FIGHT WITH A KANGAROO. 


Recently, ‘in a menagerie exhibiting in St. Louis, Mo., 
a visitor had by accident brought a dog with him, which 
attacked the kangaroo. These animals, though gener- 
ally very mild and peaceable, are formidable when ex- 
cited and driven to a corner. The dog fared badly in 
this case, for the kangaroo, managing to seize him with 
his fore feet, ripped him entirely up, by rising on his 
tail and bringing his powerful hind claws to bear upon 
the poor brute. The owner of the dog attempting to 
interfere, the kangaroo turned upon him, and the con- 
test we have illustrated took place. The struggle for a 
time appeared doubtful, until the Western Hoosier, by 
using his knife, saved his own life by taking that of his 
adversary. 





4, 
“MR. DAY.” 


“Hole-in-the-day,” the principal chief of the Chippe- 
was, was in Chicago last week, on his way to Washing- 
ton. The chief is quite well off, lives in a comfcrtabie 
house and is famed for his bravery. At Chicago he 
was too haughty to mingle with his subaltern chiefs, 
end they preceded him, he following alone. His cos- 
tume consists of a broad-brimmed felt hat, woollen 
shirt, ordinary business coat, white flannel leggins, and 
leather moccasins. The people in Minnesota call him 
“Mr. Day.” 


+> 


MERCIFUL TO HIS BEAST. 

The Wolfboro’ News says there isa man in Tufton- 
boro who strives to carry out one injuction in a literal 
sense—being merciful to his beasts. He has been ob- 
served, when going to mill and coming to a hill, to get 
out of his wagon, take his grist upon his shoulder and 
push the wagon behind. 

This was a trifle more considerate than the fellow 
who, to ease his horse’s burden, carried the bag on his 
own shoulder while he sat on the animal’s back. 





A SENSIBLE TOAST. 


Alphonse Karr, the French poet, was lately present at 
a medical banquet, at which toasts were given to the 
health of every celebrity, when the president remark- 
ed, ‘Monsieur Karr, you have not proposed the health 
of any one.” The poet rose and modestly replied, “I 
propose the health of the sick.” 
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SAVAGELY LITERAL. 


The mayor of a village in France was recently noti- 
fied to take all necessary precautions to prevent the 
spread of cholera, which had appeared in a neighbor- 
ing department. The zealous officer obeyed his orders 
so literally that he had a series of graves dug in the vil- 
lage cemetery, in sufficient number to accommodate the 
whole pepulation ! 
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A PHASE OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


An industrial school in New York has quite a number 
of children who live in cellars along Washington Street, 
who oftentimes are delayed in their attendance at 
school on account of the incoming tide, the children be- 
ing obliged to remain in bed on account of the high 
water in their rooms. 

——__+oo—__—_—_—_———- 


NARROW ESCAPE. 


Miss Clara Barton delivered an address before an au- 
dience in Worcester, the other night, detailing her 
army and hospital experiences. She said that at the 
battle of Antietam her sleeve was pierced by a bullet, 
which instantly killed the man whose wounds she was 
staunching. 
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JOHN ALCOHOL, MY JOE. 


John Alcohol, my Joe, John, 
When first we were acquaint, 

I had money in my pocket, John, 
But now you know I heint! 

I've spent it all in treating you, 
Because I loved you so, 

But mark how you have treated me, 
John Alcohol, my Joe! 


John Alcohol, my Joe, John, 
We've been too long together, 
You now must take one road, John, 
And I will take another. 
For we must tumble down, John, 
If hand in hand we go, e 
And I will have to foot your bill, 
John Alcohol, my Joe. 





A story is told of an old Virginia planter who was 
missing corn from his crib. One night he told a col- 
ored boy to set atrap inthecrib. Thenext morning the 
boy came running to the house exclaiming, ‘Massa, 
if dare isn't a white fellah out dare at de corn crib, 
shaking hands wid dat steel trap!’ 


“Bripeet,” said a mistress to her Irish servant, 
“where’s the gridiron?” ‘An’ sure, ma’am, I’s jist 
after giving it to my sister’s own cousin, Bridget O’- 
Flaherty ; the thing’s so full of holes it’s no good at all.” 

“Whar is the difference ’twixt a watch and a fedder 
bed,Sam?” , 

“Dunno; gin it up.” 

“Because de ticken ob de watch is on de inside, and 
de ticken of de bed is on de outside.” 


“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the codfish 
said when it swallowed the bait. . 


Wuy is Athens like a worn-out shoe? Because it 
once had a Solon. 


Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Because 
brevity is the sole of it. 


Wuy are your eyes like stage horses? 
they are always under the lashes. 


Wuat word will make you sick, if you leave one of 
the letters out? Music. : 


THERE is a world of wisdom in these six words: 


Because 


tinue to stand the first in public favor and confidence. 


A Neglected Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, which 
might be checked by a simple remedy, like ‘Brown's Bronchiai 
Troches,” if allowed to progress may terminate seriously. For 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Consumptive Coughs. “ The 
Troches are used with advantage, giving oftentimes immediate 
relief. ‘ 

Their good reputation and extensive use has brought out 
many worthless imitations, which we would caution purchas- 
ers to be on their guard against. OBTAIN ONLY Brown's Bron- 
CHIAL TROCHES. 


“Ihave never changed my mind respecting them from the 
Jwst, excepting to think yet better of that which I began thinking 
well of.” Rev. Henry WakD Baxcuss. 


“For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” 
N. P. Wit.is. 


“Contain no opium nor any thing injurious.” 
- Dr. A. A. Haygs, Chemist, Boston, 


“An elegant combination for Coughs.” 
Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, Boston. 


“I recommend their use to Public Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Cuaprm, 


“J have been afflicted with Bronchitis,and found no relies 
until J found your BRONCHIAL TROCHES.” 
C. H. Garpyer, 
Principal of Rutger’s Female Institute, New York. 


“Almost instant relief in the distressing labor of breathing 
pecutiar to Asthma.” 
Rev. A. C. EGGLESTON, New York. 


EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH TESTIMONIALS, 


“7 have derived greater benefit from the *Troches’ than from 
any thing J ever tried.” BROOKHUOUSE BOWLER, 
Prime ‘Tenore of the British Operatic Association, London, 


“I never knew such a wonderful cure for Hoarseness.” 
W. RANDALL, Uxtford Music Hall. 


“I have tried your ‘Troches, and can testify to their efi- 
cacy.” CHAKLES SLOMAN, 
The English improvisator. 


“The ‘Troches' give great satisfaction.” 
a. W. RK. Lex, Editor Loughborough Monitor. 


“Very beneficial in clearing the Throat, when compelled to 
sing thuugh suffering from cold.” AINSLEY COOKK, 
of tne “Royal Italian Opera," London, 


Miss Louisa Pynez, of the “Royal Italian Opera,” speaks of 
“The Troches’ in the highest terms, and uses ihem constantly 
to clear and strengthen the voice. 

Sold every where ai 35 cts. a box. 9-—2w 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 





Cliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver: Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First aud 
Secoud Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely | 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 


. First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,25, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain. 


$1,26. 
These two volumes complete 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated....... Price $1,25 each, 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Workand Win, Haste and Waste, 
Oliver Optrc’s Army and Navy Stories. 
MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 


Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
TuE Soipter Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
THs YOUNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
Tue Saitor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mippy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor ana Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; in 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING : 
lL. 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. 
3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Goid Thimble. 
4. Dolly and [, 8. Careless Kate, 12. ‘he Lo-Somethings. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep N&VENS, THE NEWsBoY; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Rev. Henry Morgan. Illustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 


CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Old 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. 


Little Merchant, 


COMPRISING: . 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot. 


Sophie May’s Popular Series. 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. 

handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING : 


y. Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prudy's Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story-Book, 
Little Prudy'’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple. 


Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bvob 
seut by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


Six volumes 


Little Prud 








SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. i-im 








gar” Parents and Guardians will find a very large assortment 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. WAL- 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington Street, cor- 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 8—6w 





FAST LIVING.—In this age of luxurious living, late suppers 
and rich food, it is surprising that the stomaeh performs its func- 
tions as well as it does. Cox's Dysrersia Curx will be found # 
valuable assistant to the Stomach; when loaded with late sup- 

food, or any indulgence or excess, it antly re 


wilt imst 





“Never take a position in excitement.” 


rich 
| that feeling of heaviness after eating. 
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